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ABSTRACT 

A total of 128 racantly saparated aothara and thair 
childran wara intarviav^ aad coaplatad a ntater of adjuataaat 
aaaauras. Nothara* work lituatioa wan aiaaiaad according to two 
variablaas tiaa at work aad job laval. NisMr of yaari of adacation 
was usad an a pradictor of mothnrt* work aituation. Mothars* 
acjustmant waa aanaasad in tarms of lifa aatisf action, imod 
disturbaaca, and itraaa syfl»tomf. Childran *8 adjuatnant was assasaad 
using two indicatoras nagativa affact and guilt. Childran* s 
poat-aaparation adjuatnant was found to ba ralatad to thair nothars* 
adjustmant rathar than to thair nothars* work aituation. Mothors* 
adjustnant waa ralatad to job loval but not to tha anount of tina 
spant at work. (Relationships among thasa variables ara discussad.) 
(Author/RH) 
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Abstract — nmo iwagea 

One hundred twenty-ei^t recently separated mothers and t^eir"^ 
children vere interviewed and cosspleted a number of adjusta»nt 
B»asureB. Children's post-separation adjustment vas found to be 
related to their motaers' adjustment rather than to the mothers' vork 
rM situation. Mothers' adjustment was related to their Job level, but not 
O to the amount of time they biwnt at work. The relationship among these 
variables is discussed. 

Introduction 

The effects of maternal employi^nt on custodial mothers' and 
their children's post-separation adjustamit have been debated with 
Inconclusive results. Some researchers have found that working 
benefits mothers in the {MSt-sefMration peri<^ by providing social 
contacts (Raschke, 1977) and a sense of control over their lives 
(Bould, 1977). Others, however, have suggested that many wmBu are 
forced to begin working during the post- separation period, and that 
this is a source of added stmss for both mothers and children 
(Brandwbin, Brown, & Fox, 1974). Hetherington (1979) has also 
suggested that children whose mothers begin working as a result of 
marital separation may develop problems due to the sifflsltaneous loss of 
bo.:h parents, despite beneficial effects of working to the mothers. On 
the other hand, Kurdek and Berg (1983) found that children's adjustment 
to divorce was not related to loss of time with the custodial mother. 
Instead, they found a relationship betwsen children's adjustment to 
divorce and the adjusts»nt of tl^ir custodial parent, a relationship 
also found by other researchers (Wallersteln & Kelly, 1980| 
Hetherington, 1979). Thvs, it seoas possible that mothers' employment 
may affect children only indirectly, through its effect on the mothers' 
adJusOnent. 

The maternal employment literature suggests that it ie not 
employment per ee , or the amount of time spent at work, that affects 
mothers and children, but other factors such as mothers' satisfaction 
with their work and parenting roles (Farel, 1980{ Btaugh, 1974) and 
their commitment to work (Baruch & Bamett, 1980). In the present 
study, we were interested in clarifying the relationship as»mg mothers' 
work situation, their own adjustront, and their children's adjustment 
during the post -separation period. More sj^cifically , we hypothesised 
that! * 

1) children's post-separation adjustmnt would be related to 
their mother's adjustment and net to the aswunt of tis» the mothers 
spent at work. Because of the benefits in terms of psychological and 
financial rewards usually associated with higher status Jobs, we also 
expected thati 



*We are most grateful for the assistance provided by Abigail J. Stewart 
and Joseph M. Healy, Jr., in the analysis of data and preparations for 
this presentation. 
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2) moChArs' Job levnl vould be « mot^ li^rt«nc predictor of 
mothers' edjusCatnt tben the ooimt o£ tise epcnt et vork* This 
further suggested to us the possibility of a ceusel sequence In the 
reletloashlp of these three v«rUblee»«others ' Job level. Bothers* 
edjustaentf end children's edJustsMnt. Thus ve hypothesised thatt 

3) au>thers' Job level (but not their time et work) Is « 
predictor of flM>thers' edjustaent* «hlch In turn Is e predictor of 
children's edaptetlon. 

8sM>le 

The smple consists of 128 recently seperated voaen with at 
least one child between the ages of six and 12 living with tbfsi. 
Subjects are a non-cllnlcal saa^le recruited through the divorce 
dockets of the greater Boston area. Althmigh there Is a vide range of 
income* nost subjects fall Into tin lower-nlddle to middle class 
range. All si&Jects are vfalte* The sample of children Is comprised of 
one child betiraen the ages of six and 12 fron each fraily randomly 
chosen as the target child for the family. There are 62 females and 66 
males in this group. All mothers and their children were interviewed 
separately no later than 8 flumths after the parents had filed for 
divorce. Mothers were also mslled a set of questionnaires which they 
completed at hoe^ and bright with them to the interview. 

Interestingly* although much literature has been devoted to 
the problm of recently separated vmutn being forced Into the Job 
market, only 15 mothers in our sample* or 12%, Increased their 
workforce participation during the post-separation period. Thus we 
were unable to address the issue of the possible negative effects of 
change in work status on divorcing vcmtn. 
Variables 

Mothers' work situation was assessed using two variables i 
Time at work , that is, the aawunt of time spent at work, was 
measured using a 3-point scale, i^re 5 hours or less per week was 
considered "none," 6 to 29 hours per week were considered "part-tiTO," 
and 30 hours or more were considered "full-time." 

Job level was masured using a 6-point acale sdapted from 
that used by Bollingshead and Redllch (1958), ranging from "unskilled" 
to "minor professional" (there were no major professionals in our 
sample). 

We also Included mothers' years of education as a predictor 
of their work situation. 

Mothers' adjuatment was assessed in three different waysi 

Life satisfaction was measured using a questionnaire Item 
which asked, "In general, how satisfied are you with the way you are 
spending your life these days?" Mothers responded on a 4*polnt scale 
ranging from "not at all" to "very satisfied." 

Mood disturbance was measured by the Profile of Mood States 
(McNalr, Lorr, & D-opplcasn, 1971), an adjective self-rating scale 
which measures six dimensions of mood (tension-anxiety, 
depression-dejection, anger-hostility, fatlgue-intertla, 
confusion-bewilderment, vigor-activity). A total mood disturbance 
score was obtained by summing scores across the varl<ms rlimensions. 

Stress svBptopa were measure using an adapted version of the 
measure used by Gurin, Veroff, and Feld (1960) in their national survey 
of mental health (see also Veroff, Kulka, & Douvan, 1981). An overall 
index of strsss symptomatology was generated by summing across items. 
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ChildMfi't adjuatment waa aaaesaed ualng tvo indleatorai 
HaiWtlv affact waa loaaaurad f roai intarvlevt with the 
childran. dilldraii vera aafced to daaerlba th&tv ettotional reactions to 
their parenta* aeparation aitd wre alto aaked how often they felt 
apecific raotiona about the aeparation (a lot» a little, or not at 
all). A total negative affect acore waa created by combining the open- 
and cloaed-ended reaponaea for anger » confnaion« aadneai* and guilt. 

Gollt waa Maanred aeparately aa a aobacale of the negative 
affect icore. Children indicated a feeling a guilt by expreaaing the 
belief that their parenta' aeparation was their fault. Ve reasoned 
that guilt waa a clearer indicator of poor adjuatnent than negative 
affect* Bince it la arguable that aooe negative affect la nonaal or 
even' desirable during the poat-aeparation period, while guilt has been 
found to be more problonatic (Valleratein & Kelly, 19S0). 
Reaulta 

1) Ne fimnd that neither awtbera' tiaie at work nor their Job 
level waa directly related to children' a negative affect { the 
correlationa were .07 m»d -.05 rea^ctively. Reaulta were similar for 
children 'a guilt. Bknravers mothers ' life satlsfactlOT waa negatively 
related to children 'a negative affect (r-.23, p<.05) and guilt (r*.21, 
p<.05). Mothera' mood dlaturbance and atress aymptoms were also 
negatively related to childrra'a negative affect and guilt (tee Table 1 
for the correlationa of these variables). 

2) Mothers' time at work was also not related to their own 
adjustment. However, there was a significant relationship (r".25, 
p<.05) between sE^thers' Job level and their life aatisf action score. 
Similar relationships were found between Job level and the other two 
measures of mothers' adjustment, oumxI disturbance and stress symptrais, 
although these correlations were not aa strong (see Table 2). 

3) These results suggested that there laay in fact be an 
indirect link between mothera' Job level and children's adaptation in 
the post- separation period. Although isothera' Job level does not 
directly predict children's adjustausnt, it does significantly relate to 
mothers' own adjustment, which in turn relates to children's 
adju8ts»nt. Logically, it seens possible that mothers' Job level 
(which may indicate level of career conaitB»nt and/or Job satisfaction 
as well as provide greater financial and psychological rewarda) would 
affect mothers' feelings of satialactlon. Correspondingly, children's 
feelings in the post-separation period would naturally be affected by 
their mothers' emotional state. 

To assess the degree to which this hypothesized sequence 
described our data, we perforswd a path analysis with mothers' Job 
level as a predictor of their life aatiafaction scores and then 
mothers' life satisfaction aa a predictor of children's negative 
affect. In addition, it seemed ob\ .oub to us that the number of years 
of education completed by the mothers would have a atrong impact on 
their current job level. In fact, the correlation between these two 
variables for our sample was .63 (pC.OOl). Conaequently, a fourth 
variable, mothera' education, was added to the path analyala, as a 
predictor of Job level. 

Aa Flguxa 1 shows, the results clearly support our 
hypothesis. Level of education is strongly related to Job level which 
is significantly related to mothera' life aatiafaction. The life 
satisfaction acore, in turn, la negatively related to children's 
negative affect, while none of the other variables specifically relate 
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to children's Bttgativa «ff««t. Thui, neehert' tdueAtloMl baeksroufid 
and vork •Ituatlon variables are only iai|M>rtant £or children's divorce 
adjustawnt to the extent that these variables influence sothers' 
adJustsMi^. 

Although these results do support our hypothesis of a 
sequential relationship between mothers' Job level and mothers' and 
children's adjustawnt, other interpretations of the pattern jsay be 
possible. To test this, we perfomsd a series of path analyses using 
the other employment and adjuatottnt variables. Thus, ve replaced life 
satisfaction with both mood disturbance and stress synptonsi guilt was 
also/substituted as the child adjustsrant variable (see Figure 1). Each 
analysis produced results similar to the original path analysis. 
However, as might be predicted, the sequence of relationships did not 
hold when tla» at work was substituted for Job level (see Figure 2). 
In addition, alternative causal sequences (e.g., reversing the order of 
the mother and child adJusCBent variables) did not yield significant 
path analyses. 
Cone lusi WIS 

Two major points can be concluded fron our results. First, 
It seems clear that It is not so much swthers' oaployment, but rather 
their emotional state in the post-separation period, which most 
directly affects children's adaptation to the new situation. Second, 
It is the mothers' level or type of ^>loyment, rather than the ammint 
of time they spend at work, which i»>st significantly affects their own 
adjustment. Thus, in terms of maternal aiq>loymnt, the best predictor 
of mothers', and indirectly, children's adjusts»nt after marital 
separation seems to be the level of the mother's job. Jobs which, 
logically, provide wMien with a greater sense of self-esteem and 
accCTiplishment are most beneficial to sM>ther& and their chidlren. And 
as the data clearly show, the way to higher levels of employment Is 
through education. 

It should also be noted that although change in ^loynent 
status, particularly entering the Job market, has been rep.- ced to be a 
significant factor in both mothers' and children's adaptation in the 
post-separation period, too few of our sas^le fit this category to make 
any analysis of this issue possible. In fact, 80% or our sample were 
working prior to their separation and continued working afterwards. If 
our sample is truly representative, as we believe it is, these 
demographics may be reflecting the increasing trend for most mothers, 
regardless of marital status, to b-j «Bployed. Thus, rather than 
focusing our attention on problems of divorcing aethers which are no 
longer salient, a more useful purpose could be served by addressing the 
more Relevant needs of these wraen, such as the needs for satisfying 
onployment opportunities and adequate ciiild care. 
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Table 1 



Correlntionf of Kothcr AdJuttsifiAt Variables 
with Child Adjoataent Variables 



Child Variables i 
Negative Affect 
Guilt 



Life 
Satisfaction 

(8^106) 



-.23* 
-.21* 



Kother Variables 

Hood 
Disturbance 
(N-111) 



• 22* 
.23* 



Sy«ptc^ 
(!l-110) 



.26** 
.25** 



*p<.05 
**p<.Ol 



Table 2 

Correlations of Mother BaploTBuent Variables 
with Mother and Child Adjustntent Variables 



Mother Variables i 
Life Satlsf^tctlon 
Mood Disturbance 
Synptoss 

Child Variables t 
Negative Affect 
Guilt 



Education 
Level 
(N-128) 



.16 
-.09 
-.24* 



.07 
.04 



Time at 
Work 
(N-115) 



-.08 
-.08 
-.07 

.07 
.05 



Job 
Level 
(N-95) 



.25* 
-.17^ 
-.20* 

-.05 
-.05 



*p<.05 
;p<.06 
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(N-99) 
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.04 — ^ Time at — 
Work 



^ Life — -.29**. 
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(lf-106) 
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